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LIFE IN OLD lEELAND. 



BY HERBERT FRANCIS HOHE. 



" Of antlent deeds, bo long forgot. 
Of feuda, whose memory was notr 
Of forests, now laid waste and bare, 
Of towers, whicli harboor now the bare, 
Of manners, long since cbang'd and gone." — Sm Walter Scott. 



An idea of the modes of life of eyen the highest rank in ancient Ireland, of the Gaelic king in his 
pallis or his dun, and of the Anglo-Irish haron in his castle, can only be gathered by sednlous 
researches' into formal archives, such as State Papers and other MS. authorities, national and local 
annfils, and from such glimpses as various native and foreign writers have shed on our old scenes. 
After aU, the light to be obtained is so dim, compared with the flood poured on contemporary 
life in other Eiiropean lands, that our knowledge of ancient manners in this oountry.as obscurely 
seen by existing accounts, may bo metaphorically said (remembering that the men of the olden 
time had actual vitality) to be like looking at some ruined castle : — ^we gaze at the outer waUs, 
and peer into the dark interior, but the hall and chambers, that rang for centuries with the voices 
of a race whose home was there, are almost void of everything that would even feebly mirror the 
past. Some antiquarian knowledge might, indeed, aid the imagination in re-peopling the scene; 
but the ideas formed must be nearly as dead as the walls of the castle, or the dust of its former 
inhabitants. But whenever the forthcoming Calendars of the Irish State Papers shall have been 
completed, and followed by the publication of the most interesting docaments in that repository, it 
will require no strong effort of the imagination to picture the position of an Irish king in the six- 
teenth century. The proposed idyll, or image of Ufe, we may also declare, will be unique, saving in 
BO far as such a king's station and circumstances resembled those of a Scottish chief, and will be far 
more deserving of study than existing portraits of his Scottish brother, since it will exhibit him 
under the remarkable circumstances developed in the history of the conquest of Ireland by 
Elizabeth. The Irish chieftain of that period, at home in his country, among his clansmen and 
churls, was a stately personage. It -frould be easy to shew that a king such as O'KeUl-ffiore, 
or MacCarthy-OTore, was not wanting in the external ceremonial belonging to his dignity, or in the 
means of living, whether in peace or at war, in a style of magnificence surpassing the most powerful 
Scottish lord. This assertion is not surprising if we reflect that, though the chief of the Camp- 
bells might bring as many men into the field as the king of Tyrone, the country of M^AUenmore 
was not so fertile and rich as central Ulster. The last earl of Tyrone supported within his own 
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county, during his revolt, no less a force than 4,060 men; and, besides, could count upon the far 
larger forces of the Ulster lords who were hound to serve under his banner ; and, moreover, he raised 
taxes upon the province amounting to about £80,080, a-year, an enormous sum in those days." He 
enjoyed a really regal state, with his hereditary court of officers, such as his judge, his constable of 
gaUoglasses, marshal, poets, bards, physicians, and other officials. His oir-righa, (or sub- 
kings,) were considered as princely branches of his royal house, did him honour and homage 
at his inauguration, served him in the field, paid him tribute, in the shape of cattle, salmon, &c., 
and gladly resorted to him, at the yearly festivals, to help him to consume his wealth. He was 
their " senior," their grand seigneur ; and would punish them, or any other of his tribe, according 
to old accustomed ways. He knew of no law, no statute, printed or otherwise, nor recognised any 
custom as legal, unless it were warranted by the tradition of his country. He was responsible for 
the conduct of his men, his clann (i.e., children), towards other clans, and his people were therefore 
answerable to him. Such as his state was, was that of all the rest of Irish chieftains, save where 
inferior means gave inferior power and stateliness. But if the social condition of those kings was 
systematic, life in their days was not so; but, on the contrary, various, vicissitudinous, and abounding 
in strong contrasts. A bold warrior, full of vigour of mind and body, was supplanted by the 
working of some faction in his sept; and his nephew or son being placed on the inaugural throne, he was 
suddenly stripped of almost all the world coiild give. While in the enjoyment of power over the clan, 
its king may be declared to have exercised that power in almost an unlimited degree. In primitive 
ages, when clan communion existed in its simplest form, he could not call any thing his property; 
yet either established usage or his superior position gave him command over whatever pleased him. 
Custom bequeathed most of these advantages to his successors, and even added to them to such 
an extent, that a popular chief was almost despotic, as regarded the lives and goods of his people. 
Christianity, indeed, by degrees tempered his sway, yet was often overpowered by the effects 
of pagan traditions and prejudices. AH those deep and gloomy superstitions, which peculiarly 
brooded in the minds of the imaginative excitable Gael, filled the earth and seas with 
mystery, worked their dark effects in men's hearts, and rendered weak and vacillating the 
counsels and actions of a people so controlled. Yet there was no lack of fun, and since the 
humour was Irish, we may be sure it was good humour. Merry fellows like Torna O'Mul- 
conroy— who was, say the annaEsts, "head of the conviviality and jocularity of Ireland," 
were to be found in most festive scenes, whether the banquet was laid in Dundrum Castle, (where 
Shane O'Keill ordinarily had 200 tuns of wine in cellar), or spread on a ferny bank by the Bajm 
side. A jaeadh, or poet, had but to exert his talent for panegyric on the occasion of some pros- 
perous action against the Sassenach, and he and his noisy troop of bards, or singers, harpers, jesters, 
and gamesters, were pretty sure of a liberal share of the spoUa opima. But life in old Ireland 

* Fynes Moryaou's Histoiy of the Tyrone War. 
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■was, on the whole, more rude and violent than in other European countries, for there was ever war 
between the Gael and the Teuton, and too often between Gael and Gael. Oppression was general, 
and the misery of the mass of the people almost universal ; while serfdom, amounting to such personal 
slavery that men and their families were "villains," unable to quit their lord, and incapable of 
holding property, continued until the middle of the century under review. Famine, that dire 
scourge in the train of civil war, was frequent. In individual oases there was, however, abundance 
of piety and almsgiving. The poor were relieved, we may feel certain, with a full measure 
of that compassion which has so long distinguished the warm-hearted and religious Irish. If 
wealth did not, as in England, found alms-houses, and relieve the needy with a regular bounteous 
hand ; and if processions of poor men did not, as in the sister country, precede rich franklins and 
gentlemen to the grave, our annalists have recorded numberless eminent instances of the generous 
charity and free-handed hospitality of Irish chieftains and their dames. Ancient life in our country ^ 
thus chequered in colours of black, red, and white, certainly aifords a natural and interesting theme 
for investigation ; and Irishmen have now learnt to regard the past of their land, and the stories of 
its principal characters, with a tolerably impartial affection. The time is happily over when the 
records of that past were applied to factious purposes ; so that, all apprebension on this score 
having ceased, those who feel or claim an interest in the ancient days of Ireland gladly see her 
history, both general and topographical, becoming gradually developed. The demand for completer 
knowledge of the history of separate locaKties is increasing, and large facilities towards this end 
have, of late years, been given, by the publication of annals, and other general archseologic works. 
The chronicles and other literary labours of ancient churchmen illustrate the reverend history of 
the ecclesiastical ruins which meet the eye on almost every square mile of the Island of Saints. 
" As a national history," writes the Dean of Clonmacnois,'' " collections of annals must be conftised 
and disheartening, but as materials for local history they are invaluable ; and if ever freely and 
boldly used for that purpose, they will be found to suggest many thoughts relative to the social 
condition of the country ; and, being thus resolved into their original elements — ^for it was as local 
histories that their chief materials were originally composed, — they will cluster in form and clearness 
round various points of great interest." A Journal such as this cannot well devote its pages to the 
illustration of any particular district, unless it be of unusual and general interest ; so that while our 
themes take wider views, we will look at our present subject broadly, and, for the present, simply 
string together a few rough notes upon it. 

The mode of construction and outward appearance presented by the houses of Irish chieftains 
are to be learnt from various passages. In the versified account of the territory of Sy-Fiachraeh, 
the habitation called Bunfhinne, at the mouth of the Finn, is styled " a white wattled pUe." We 

** latrodaction to Bowling's Annals. 
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also learn the prime characteristic of these abodes, viz., that they were renowned for baoohanaliaa 

conviviality. Thus, Dun Contreadhan, — 

" A mansion in which many banquets are found, 
Is the banqueting-hall of the plundering descendant of Conn." 
Wattles and clay were the ordinary building materials. In the case of the larger houses, strong 
frame- works of timber would seem to have been used. Eoofa were invariably covered with thatch, 
even in the case of castles, slates and tUes being unknown ; and the material was either straw, or 
reeds, or rushes. Thus, it appears by Docwra's Narrative that, in 1601, Dungannon House was a 
thatched one. This was a principal residence of 0'Neill-wor«, and often burnt during wars. Upon 
the marriage of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, with Marshal Bagenal's sister, this ennobled chieftain set 
to work, says Fynes Moryson, " to build a fair house," which, observes this writer, "our govern- 
ment thinks a tye of civility." In order to cover the now roof, the carl caused a quantity of 
lead to be transported thither, but ere long, on breaking into revolt, cast the lead into bullets; 
a commutation that occasioned him to be accused of having originally entertained the warlike idea 
of so using the lead. Perhaps the house was, at that time, a stone structure ; though, indeed, 
stone had rarely been employed in architecture in the Gaelic regions. It would seem that, in 
earlier ag^s, this material was seldom used, even in the construction of such a town as Galway ;. 
since the house of the Red Earl of Ulster in that town, was specially known as Choh-an-iarla, or 
the Earl's "stone house." In May, 1566, Dominic Lynch, of Galway, desiring to found a free- 
school in that town, petitioned the Queen for a grant of " the site of a ruined house, called Erle's- 
Stone," towards that good work." According to a curious MS.'' giving some legends of the Queen's 
County, the native chiefs, or rather, their brides, were not content unless dwellings of the more 
civilized mode of construction were provided for them. The tradition in point runs thus : — 

" About the year 1580, Eergus O'Kelly, of Leix, married the daughter of O'Byrne, of Glen- 
malur, in the county of Wicklow. The young lady would not come home with him, until a stono 
wall house should be built for her reception, there being but few stone buildings in the Queen's 
County. To perform this task O'Kelly employed all his tenantry, who went to work on Monday 
morning, and by Saturday night he had a fine house finished for her, at Knookacouna, which was 
then called ' the Week-house,' and goes by the name of the Old-Stone, in Irish Sean-a-chch." 

Agreeably with another authority about to be quoted, the very mansion of one of the greatest 
toparchs, namely, M^Caithy-more, was so inconsiderable as to be despicable in the eyes, not of an 
Irish bride, but an English traveller. The domicile in question was "the Palace," on the western 
shore of EUlamey lake ; for, in the above mentioned year, during the great Desmond rebellion, 
Mr. Edward Eenton, having visited the country around the lakes, mentions, in writing to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, that the Earl of " Clancar's house is caUed tfte Falaee," a name which, he remarks, 

' Calendar of Irish State Papers. i' Egerton MSS., British MoBeiun. 
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is "very unfit for so beggarly a building." Art had manifestly accomplished little ; but nature was 
here full of magnificence ; and, the English visitor, struck with the beauty and richness of the land , 
concludes his letter" by expressing his regret that " as pleasant and as fruitful a country as the sun 
ever shone on should be made waste." Our traveller's stricture on the unfitness of the name 
" Palace," was just, if he had in remembrance the palaces of other countries, and was not 
antiquary enough to know that he saw (as he doubtless did) in the Celtic residence he despised, a 
type of the ancient pal-lis, or palisado-defended fort, one of which, no doubt, had primarily ex- 
isted wherever any locality bearing this name was to be found. This point brings us to a portion 
of our theme, which we consider of general interest. 

Ancient royal establishments in England, France, Ireland, and Scotland, originally resembled 
each other in their constitution and other circumstances. Thorny Island, a mere swampy islet in the 
Thames, became, owing to its insular secure position, the regal seat where subsequently arose the 
" palace" of Westminster, with its hall, in which the king administered justice, in which he held 
council or parliament, and in which law was dealt out to debtors seated on his " bench," and to 
culprits committed to the marshalsee of his high marshal. Similarly, the " Isle des Francs," named 
from the household guard of the Gaulic kings of "Lutetia Parisiorum," still contains the " Palais 
de Justice," on the site whore those kings first entrenched themselves in a pal-lis, or impaled fort, 
before the epoch when their marshals, or maires da palais, who commanded their Frankieh 
ImM tighe, (whence " Lutetia ?") usurped the sovereignty of the island that subsequently imposed 
its name and laws on Gaul. In like manner, Inisdowel, or Inisdubhgall {i.e., " the island of the 
black foreigners," at the entrance of the upper Bann into Lough Neagh), was for centuries the 
principal home of the kings of Tyrone, to whom, owing to its unapproachable situation, this 
retreat was their surest fastness. Again, the "Lords of the Isles" rendered the security of the peace- 
able portion of their lives doubly secure by keeping residence on an island in Locb Finlagan, the 
shores of which were guarded by their lucM tighe, i.e., people of the house, or household 
troop. An old map in the State Paper Office aifords us a little picture of " MacMahon's house, in 
the Lough of Mounachin," a mere one-storied house, standing on an island. Unfortunately, we 
know of neither map nor record that would show that this sort of domicile stood on the watery 
post of Inisdowel, at the time when its wild king, Shane O'Neill, used it as his castle, storehouse 
for treasure and munitions of war, prison for hostages and captives, and barrack for his trustiest 
guardsmen. There are several accounts showing what sort of troops these foot-guards of his were, 
and indeed they seem to have been " army extraordinaries." These keme-tighe, or caterans of the 
chief's house, were commanded in the field by the marshal of the pal-lis: in the same manner, the 
monarch of England's guards were, and are, "household troops," and the marshal of the royal 
hall was the original field-marshal. This high functionary, it may also be noticed, derives his 

' State Paper Office, Uth July, 1580. 
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name from the words mari-scalc, signifying "horse-servant," retained by the French in their term 
marichal, denoting a sheer and doctor of horses. The Gaelic word maor, signifying "steward," 
(whence the Scottish Stuarts, the Lord Mayors of London, and the old French maires du palatsj 
claims, however, to enter into this etymology. 

At the time of the Norman conquest of Ireland, the viceregal household was the only regular 
armed force in the country, as is shown by the treaty between Henry II. and the ex-sovereign, 
Roderic O'Connor, in which agreement it was provided that the latter, who retained kingship over 
Connaught and other unoonquered regions, should be aided in governing his subordinate chiefs by 
the conqueror's deputed ruler, or, as the treaty says, " Constable," and hia household — -familia sua. 
" Lord Constable of Ireland" was a title by which some of the earliest viceroys were designated. 
■Whether the established officers of the native kings were every one anterior to, or in part imitated 
from, those of Teutonic royalists, cannot be known. Their djuominatious demonstrate the unusually 
militaiy character of the country. Tlius, the King of Connaught had his " Keeper of Hostages," 
his " Guardof of Preys," and his " Marshal," who was the " leader of the household" on occasions 
of war or plundering. It may be supposed that such civilized designations as "butler" and "steward" 
were comparatively modem. The name of Kaoh MacHugh O'Byme's house-steward, feara-teagh, 
(i.e., the man of the house,) is primitive enough. 

It appears, by the curious account of " O'NeiU's Bwonaghs," recently given in this Journal, (vol. 
vi., p. 62) thatthemarshal of a Gaelic Icing ruled the 'bwonaghs,' i.e., iMa»»«(;A<ff, or hired soldiery ; and 
it would seem that some of that offleer'a duties were, to render each company of men their leasly or 
reward ; to quarter them for victuals and pay on certain husbandmen ; and to see that each soldier 
received one -third of the ransom of any prisoners he made, but that every good horse or shirt of 
mail ho took should be given up to O'Neill. These mercenaries, or, in the words of Macduff, 

" Wretched kernes, who?e arms are hired to bear their staves," 
were the irregular troops engaged by a king, whenever the exigencies of the time compelled him 
to call in auxiliary forces ; and the extent to which he imposed the support of them on his country 
was limited only by its means of bearing the heavy burden. Sir Arthur Chichester reports, 5th 
April, 1601, to government, that, having frequently beaten Brian M"Art CWeill, nephew to the 
rebel Tyrone, and one of his strongest assistants, and having often despoiled his country, the writer 
has lately driven him "out of the Fpper Clandeboy and Duffiyn, upon which he hath long kept 
6 or 700 lonagMs, with the help he had out of Kylultagh and Kylwaman ; and from the last skirmish 
Ue saved himself by his legges and bogges, leaving his horse behind him." Down to so recent a 
time as the close of the sixteenth century, the domestic office of marshal of the viceregal mansion 
was combined with the marshalship of the army ;' for Sir Henry Bagenal, " the brave marshal," 
whose death in battle is celebrated in " Eokeby," derived his now exclusively military denomina- 

f Collms' Sydney Papers, 1. 10. 
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tion from filling both stations. "Wlien his predecessor, Lord Leonard Grey, held these posts, or 
"marshalled the army and corrected malefactors," as provost-marshal, having (besides power of 
punishing malefeotors by the summary process used by "Troia Eohelles" and "Petit Andre" — see 
"Quentin Durward") his prison or marshalsee ; and when he became viceroy, it was objected against 
him that he neither chastised anyiU-doers amonghia "retinue," (tiiat is to say, the soldiers he retained) 
nor maintained the usual "household" of one hundred armed men.« In a letter dated 10th May, 
1564, "the marshal's claim to the hides of beeves" killed while the army were in camp, is set forth. 
This perquisite also belonged to the marshals of Celtic kings. Our great palatine earls, Kildare, 
Ormond, and Desmond, had necessarily many officers of state. The hereditary marshal of the last- 
named earl's house was no other than Lord Fitzmaurice of Kerry, ancestor of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Even an undistinguished family of the Anglo-Irish, named Sutton, bestowed their 
" Old Court," or original castle, near New Ross, on completing a new one, upon a junior branch, 
to be held by the tenure of providing a marshal for the senior house -^ a provision indicating a 
curious amount of attention to order in matters of war and peace among our ancient feudal families. 
The combination of duties was an odd one, if the functions of this officer were military and 
correctional, as well as including those of the "jolly yeoman," who, in the words of Spenser,' 
paced to and fro through his lord's hall, as "marshall of the same," and — 

did bestow 
Both guests and meat, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without shame. 

The following account of " Services due by Sir Owen O'Sulivan and his heirs to the Earl of 
Clancare," written by this knight on the 15th July, 1565, and presented to the Secretary of State 
at the time when there was some controversy as to the duties owed by the vassals of MacCarthy- 
more, then newly created an earl, gives an interesting idea of the feudal condition and rude terri- 
torial state of the principal oir-righ, or sub-king, of an Irish ard-righ, or provincial sovereign : — 

" They hold of MacCarthy-»}or#, by the service of being one of the marshalls of his camp, 
in person, bringing all his power, with full furniture and victuals. 

"To find continually 5 galloglasses, or 5 kerne, out of every quarter of land arable, inhabited 
in his country, the said to be for guard for the earl's person. 

" Out of every ship coming fishing, or with merchandize, 23.6d. 

" Privilege to purchase wares (landed by merchants) at the same rate as Sir Owen. 

" Two days' and two nights' meat and drink ^or the earl and his train at Dunboy. 

" Sir Owen to find and send to the house of the earl called Palice, sufficient horse-meat for the 
earl's saddle-horses, throughout the year, and pay the groom 2s. 6d. yearly out of every quarter of 
inhabited land. 

g Printed S. P., n., 12, 43. i Inqnis : Exchequer for Wexford. ' Faerie Qneene, n., c. 9 T. 28. 
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" To find throughout the territories of Bantry and Dunboy the hunt of the «arl, with sustenance 
for all his greyhounds, hounds, and spaniels, and 16d. for the wages of the hunt, out of every inha- 
bited quarter in Dunboy." 

It is added in this instructive document, which casts so much light on clan vassalage, that 
O'SuIivan's country is forty-two miles in length, by twenty-four in breadth. This large tract 
was evidently, at the period in question, little more than an uncivilized supplier of MacCarthy-»»(W(!'« 
requirements in war, and recreations in peace. This great chieftain's "hunt," doubtless, frequently 
ranged over the district in pursuit of the rod-deer, wolves, and wild boars with which it then 
abounded; and, indeed, modern sportsmen who have enjoyed the noble recreation of stalking deer 
in the Highlands of Scotland, cannot but wish, when visiting the barren parts of these rugged 
mountain peninsulas, that they were still set apart for the chase, seeing them so naturally well adapted 
for the preservation of wild animals, and for the revival of those grand hunts for which Ireland 
was anciently famous. As for the topic of Hunting in old Ireland, it is one that would aiford vast 
and various sport to us antiquaries ; but I must, for the present, exercise self-denial, and postpone 
mounting this particular hobby. 

The natural fertility of much of the soil of Ireland, the earliness of the spring grass, the 
continuance of summer pasture, constantly renewed by frequent rain (which has given our country 
its name of "the Green Isle,") and the unexhausted state of the arable land, gave great wealth to 
the lords. Probably, the creagU, or herd of cattle, that belonged to a chief, occasioned him, in see- 
ing to its increase and defence, the liveliest interest. In some respects, he was a sort of extensive 
grazier. Sir Brian O'lTeill, lord of Claneboy, possessed 30,000 cows, besides sheep and hogs.' 
During winter time, it must have tested the resources of even his wide territory to provide susten- 
ance for so large a herd. At the latter end of the 1 6th century, the tr^agM of O'liTeill-wow, or Hugh, 
earl of Tyrone, supported no less a force than 2,000 foot troops, and 120 horse.' From this 
statement, we may estimate that the earl's flocks and herds emulated the magnitude of those of 
eastern patriarchs. Rory, lord O'More, king of the great country called Leix, held, temp. Henry 
VIII., in virtue of his office, but a small demesne at Stradbally, and received in additional emolu- 
ment only about £100 a-year; yet he had certain inherited lands, and, moreover, possessed. many 
town-lands in mortgage, derived from his father, who had lent out money and cattle, the latter to 
the number of 515 kine.' 

Plundering and marauding were, sooth to say, frequent employments with the sons of even 
the highest chieftains. Why this was so, is reasonably explained in the introduction to a recent 
publication, the Annmry ot the Kilkenny Archaeological Society; and we take this occasion of 
directing our reader's attention to this laudable attempt to issue a yearly volume of Irish archEBo- 
logic lore, and to express our hope that it will receive sufficient encouragement. Even so recently 
j Camden. ^ Tracts of Irish Arch. Soc, II. 30. ' Inquis. L.igeniffi, Com. Eeg. 
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as the latter end of the 16th century, the commerce of the country was so insignificant that there 
was hardly any coin in circulation, save in the eastern sea-port towns ; and any wants of the chieftains 
in manufactured shapes, were usually supplied by bartering natural productions. In 1562, 
Shane Maguire, lord of Fermanagh, complains that, having sent a horse to Dublin to be exchanged 
for a shirt of mail, the animal had been seized at Ifavan by some unscrupulous Saxons." Such 
being often an effect of the absence of a circulating medium, a great righ would now and then take 
upon himself, (not having the fear of the king of England before his eyes,) to exercise for himself the 
sovereign prerogative of coining. In 1447, a special act was passed in the metropolis against 
" Irish money called Eey ley's," which the king of Cavan, in order to meet the increase of traffic in 
his tenitory, had caused to be minted. Queen Elizabeth, on one occasion, committed gross injustice 
by debasing coinage for Ireland, yet was always naturally jealous if her royal rivals dared to set 
up a private mint. In the year 1578, coiners of false money were so notoriously retained by Sir 
Brian O'Bourke, in one of his castles, namely Loitrim, that the governor of the province ordered 
the place to be assaulted ; whereupon the castle was taken, and the warders were slain." On this 
occasion, the governor writes that king O'Rourke, much enraged, was setting off to Dublin to com- 
plain to the viceroy, and observes: — "It is considered a great conquest to drive O'Eourke to complain, 
for he hath ever carried that reputation among the Irishry, as he was ever accounted the only 
monarch ! I assure your honour," continues the governor, who is writing to the secretary of state, 
" O'Eourke is the proudest man this day living on the earth." The inordinate pride of this Celtic 
knight and king preceded his severe fdl, for, some years after, he was hung for high treason at 
Tyburn. His fate is, indeed, an instance of the vicissitudinous character of the lives of the greatest 
men in old Ireland; and antiquarian imagination might easily fill up many gaps in the biography 
of this haughty potentate, whose inauguration fete is still remembered in Swift's translation of 
"0' Eourke' s Feast, " and whose life closed with unusual ignominy on the common gallows of London. 

As an illustration of the vicissitudinous nature of the lives of chieftains, it may be mentioned 
that, in March, 1602-3, Donnogh 0' Conor Sligo was kept so strictly fettered by O'Donnel, that his 
legs were nearly rotted with the fretting of the irons ; and, in contrast to the peaceful proces- 
sions which, in England, accompanied rich men to the grave, we may notice that, when, in 1640, 
MacCabc (head of a sept of gaUoglasses of Danish descent,) was buried, more than 280 " axes" 
followed his corpse to the place of sepulture.* 

The antique custom by which the ard-righ, or ceann-cines of great Gaelic tribes, like the kkfns 
of Asiatic hordes, bestowed rich gifts on their subordinate leaders, in the acceptable form of herds 
of cattle, war-steeds, and pieces of armour, accounts for the grarteful manner in which presents of 
comparatively trifling value, such as ordinary English apparel, were received by those righs them- 
selves, from the hands of lords-deputy; these tokens of favour being evidently considered by the 
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recipients as pledges that the viceroy would protect them as if he were their ceann-eine, i.e., 
head of their kin. The rejoicing manner in which a souvenir of this kind, sent by the gallant 
Sir John Perrott to the aged chief Sir Turlough O'Neill, was received, is thus described in a 
letter," dated ] 589, from one John Garland, an Englishman, the bearer of the little token of friend- 
ship, a murrion, or iron skull-cap, presented to the old warrior "at Castlereagh, on the Bann-side": — 
"After the delivery of your honour's scull to O'Neill, he took it in his hands and kissed it at the 
least half-a-soore of times, and then presently he sent for two hogsheads of wyne, and christened 
your scull. And after he had drunk his fiU, he put on his shirt of mail and his jack, and called for 
a boul of wyne, and drunk it to your honor's health. Withall ho put on his scull, and drew out his 
sword with a great othe, and said that Sir Jolm Perrot was the truest man of his word that ever ho 
knew, and that he would prove it upon any man that would say the contrary, o\ild as he was, and 
then satt down saying, 'I am ten years younger by reason of this scull !' " 

Being always sure of tho attendance of their clansmen, Irish chieftains did not need to main- 
tain men in the manner that foadal lords did ; and their often houseless and nomad lives precluded 
any such regularity of state as was sustained in the hereditary houses of barons. After the Anglo- 
Irish lords became degenerate, and had lost much of their lands, they ceased to retain garrisons 
of English men-at- arms, and either kept Gaelic warriors in their castles, or quartered them over 
their territories. By a statute of 1461, every lord was required to be answerable for the conduct 
of the "idel" men ho took into his service, whether without doors or within; and, by an ordinance 
of 1489, every "lordo, knyght, and squyer," was bound to provide jacks, sallets, and bows and 
arrows for the " yeomen" ho maintained in his house. In 1543, Cahir Kavanagh, who was after- 
wards created a baron, on renouncing the title of MacMurrough, agreed to banish idel-men from his 
territory, and to retain no " men of war" but such as would live in the house he undertook to build.'' 
These "idel men" were the scourge of the country in peace as well as in war, being retained in 
numbers that were only limited by the means of the tenantry to support them. John Dymmok 
observes, that by the custom of tho country, it was lawful for idel-men retained by a chieftain to 
quarter themselves upon whomsoever they would. This usage is better known than the fact of the 
utter houselessness of the greatest chiefs, even in the I6th century, which was caused by their 
insecure tenure, and by incessant wars, during the rigour of which they made the forests their 
strongholds. In 1541 CNeiU had not one strong castle in all his vast country, and he and his elan 
were almost without houses ; and two years subsequently, when MacMurrough made his submission, 
it was insisted on by government that he should construct a durable residence, because the State, 
(as was observed when the Earl of Tyrone rebuilt Dungannon House,) considered the erection of a 
house by a chieftain "a tie of civility." If many a Gaelic lord often lived compulsorily out of 
doors, daily and nightly, we may also believe that the time of an Anglo-Irish baron was seldom 
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voluntarily spent within them, at least in the day, whenever hawts could be flown or hounds 
brought out. The titles of some of the servitors of the 11th Earl of Kildare, anno 1575, give an 
idea of the mode of life in his favourite seat, KUkea Castle. There was " Master Hussey," steward 
of the household ; a keeper of the wardrobe ; Dick Howth, clerk of the kitchen ; James Hickey, 
trainer of the horses; Tom Enos, the falconer; Hugh O'Spellan, the Earl's purse-keeper," with 
huntsmen and messengers: — few names being suggestive of staying within doors, save that of 
Eiohard Staniburst, who was in attendance on Lord Gerald, the Earl's son and heir, and doubtless 
imparted the classical knowledge he had acquired at Oxford, and which he pedantically introduced 
in his Description of Ireland. At a later period, Dr. Hanmer indignantly declared that every great 
man's son was "brought up to dresse, diet, and ride a horse.""' Yet that j'^oung Geraldine lord, it 
may bo supposed, studied with his tutor either in the antique "Knight's Chamber,"' or in one of tho 
two "private chambers in the white tower" of the castle. One of the old Earls, the "King of 
Kildaro," martial as he was, had a "library," a catalogue of which was made in 1518.' This 
"collection," which was probably "dispersed" after the sack of Maynooth, and of course, consisted 
mostly of MSS., included nearly as many volumes in the Irish as in the English language. Let me 
transcribe the titles of some of these antique tomes, merely for the sake of tantalizing bibliomaniao 
readers, " St. Beraghan's boke," " The Speech of Oyneheaghis,"» " Conoullyn's Acts,"' " The 
History of Clone Lyre." These were all MSS. in the native tongue. Of English printed books, 
(which probably issued from tho press of either Caxton or Worde), were " The Feetis of Armes of 
Chyvalry, made by Christ, de Pyze," and " Booaas, the Fall of Princes." Among the volumes in 
the French language were "La Tryumph des Dames," and "A Boke of Farsses." 

The Irish tongue, taught by the native foster-mother, was the dialect used even by the 
Anglican nobility of the "Pale." In the parliament of 1541, in which all the peers except 
M'Gillapatrick were of Teutonic race, none but Lord Ormond understood English. Stanihurst tells 
some quaint stories to prove the extiuction of a language in which it is to be hoped he did not instruct 
his pupil, judging by his own cacology — a jargon so base that he has been wittily contrasted with 
Chaucer, "that pure well of English imdefiled," as being "the common sink of the language." 
Some of the Geraldine earls are remarkable, in an age and country little iUumiaated by literature, 
for their learned tastes and accomplishments, and for having given solid proofs of their wish to 
advance education. For the present, however, we must quit this pleasurable theme, with an apology 
for the discursive character of our lucubration, and regretting that the materials at command do 
not enable us to throw bettor light on several curious phases of life m old ieeiand. 



q S. P. 0. ' Hanmer's MSS., S, P. 0. ' Printed Close EoU, I. Hen. VI. « Kildare Eentel Book. 

" Vmlieagh is Gaelic for harlot. ' Eyidentiy CachuUin, who " led the Bed Branch knights to danger. " 



